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THE LATE KING.* 


[Concluded from yesterday.] 
Tue following passage respecting his present Majesty will be inte- 
resting to our readers. It is coloured perhaps a little highly by a 
natural admiration of his conduct since he has come to the throne; 
but we remember well, that he was the most frequent and the most 
effective speaker of the Royal family :— 


‘ The Duke of Clarence was endowed with the faculty of eloquence, 
not only beyond his brothers, but in a degree which, with due exer- 
cise, would have placed him in the first rank of debaters in the house 
of lords. His name appears more frequently than those of the other 
princes in the parliamentary debates. He defended Lord St Vin- 
cent with the zeal of a friend; and asked on one occasion, in Feb- 
ruary 1805, whether or not the conduct of that nobleman was to 
become the subject of a formal enquiry? After evasive answers 
from Lords Sidmouth and Hawkesbury, the Chancellor (Lord Eldon) 
left the woolsack to rebuke the Duke of Clarence for putting 
“questions inconsistent with order.” The Duke, in reply to what 
he described as “the conscientious admonition of the Noble and 
Learned Lord,” maintained the regularity of his questions, though 
they might not, he admitted, “be quite agreeable to his Lordship 
and the Ministers.” Some few other sharp and civil encounters 
took place between the Prince and the Chancellor. In one instance 
the former aptly reminded the latter of the irregular frequency with 
which he left the woolsack to address the House upon the same 
question. The Chancellor made no reply at the moment, but re- 
ferred on a subsequent night to the expressions of the Duke of 
Clarence. Upon this the Prince of Wales, in explanation, dis- 
claimed, on the part of the Duke, all personal offence, and declared 
that “‘he understood his noble relation as merely illustrating the 
necessity of a liberal and indulgent construction of the orders of 
the House.’”” The observations of the Prince of Wales are given 
at length in the Parliamentary debates, and were made with a faci- 
lity and propriety which produced expressions of regret that he 
addressed the House so rarely.’ 

How could anybody regret the silence of a man, who has been 
represented to us by one who knew him as the most prosing of 
companions, and whose literary feats of bad reasoning and bad 
grammar are before the public? The lingering infatuation on this 
point is wonderful, and can only be accounted for by supposing that 
the gratuitous admiration paid to him when in the bloom of his 
youth and person, never ceased to affect his beholders in their old 
age, in spite of their better sense. Perhaps our author (of whom 
we have no knowledge, but who must infallibly be :taken for an old 
gentleman when he writes in this manner) retains a sympathetic 
recollection of some costume, or common enjoyment, in former 
times. Falstaff accounted for another Prince of Wales’s fondness 
for a common-place associate, by saying that their ‘legs were both 
of a thickness.’ Perhaps our author has a bit of regard for the 
Prince; because their pigtails were once of a like affinity. 

The remark at the end of the passage we are about to quote, is 
of another strain. Speaking of the departure of the Prinee’s 
regiment for the Peninsula, he says, that 

‘His Royal Highness went to Portsmouth, and directed in per- 
son the embarkation of the regiment. The following speech was 
addressed by him to the corps at parting :—“ It is one of the most 
painful regrets of my life, that circumstances do not admit of my 
accompanying you. To Brigadier-General Slade I present my 
sword : he will lead you; and to go under his command is, I know, 
as much your wish as it is mine.”” When taking leave of the offi- 
cers he burst into tears, and both officers and men shared his emo- 
tion. There is no ground for classing the account of this scene with 
the sycophant flatteries which were so common at the time. His 
long familiarity with the regiment, which was a source of pride, and 
an object of constant care to him, was likely to have endeared them 
toeach other. Suspicion, indeed, may attach to the frequency with 
which he was described as shedding tears. He visited, it was said, 
Lord Lake in his last illness this year, “burst into tears, and 
fainted away” at the bed side of his dying friend. This too is not 


_* The History of the Life and Reign of George the Fourth. Second 
Volume. (Fifth Volume of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Library.) 12mo. 
Longman and Co. 





only possible, but"perfectly consistent with the known selfishness of 
his feelings. There is a fastidious, pampered, selfish sensibility of 
the nerves, as well as a humane sympathy with the suffering of a 
fellow-creature and a friend.’ 

The author is happy in remarks of this nature. He knows the 
town-side of humanity well, and can ‘ spy into an abuse.’ Very 
sensitive and very selfish people are alike given to tears, if the latter 
are selfish on the side of personal indulgence. They get their 
senses into a state to be moved by any kind of excitement that 
stimulates their languor, and take a wonderful degree of pity on— 
themselves : for such is the secret of their pretended pity for others. 
You may always know it by the fine things they say of their own 
sufferings on the occasion. Sensitive people, on the other hand, of 
a more generous sort, though they cannot always restrain their 
tears, are accustomed to do so, partly out of shame at being taken 
for the others, partly because they can less afford the emotion. 
The sensitive selfish have the advantage in point of natural strength, 
being often as fat, jolly people as any, with a trick of longevity. 
George IV, with all his tears, and the wear and tear of his dinners 
to boot, lasted to a reasonable old age. If he had been shrewder, 
and taken more care of himself, he might have lived to a hundred. 
But it must be allowed, that he would ‘then have been still more 
selfish than he was; for these luxurious weepers are at least gene- 
rous in imagination. They include a notion of other people some- 
how, and are more convertible into good people when young. The* 
most selfish person we ever met with, was upwards of a hundred, 
and had the glorious reputation of not being moveable by anything 
or anybody. He lasted, as a statue might last in a public square ; 
which would see the whole side of it burn, with stony eyes, and 
bowels of Scotch granite. 

The pinguitude of our late sovereign’s person was a subject not 
lightly to be touched during his life-time, even though the courtiers 
who stood by, took a provoking advantage of the silence to swear 
he was an Adonis. See what short work is made of these sacred 
matters, when a king is dead :— 

‘ The new Parliament {(says our author), was opened (in 1812) 
by the Regent in person. It was the first time of his performing 
this duty, which, for the preceding eight years, had been executed 
by commission. The House of Lords never was, and in fact never 
could have been, more crowded. The Regent’s gorgeous robes and 
forest of plumes did not conceal his corpulency and the coarseness 
of his countenance,—and he read the speech with little of the dig- 
nity or grace of delivery for which he was famed, in a bass voice, 
which had the unbending harshness of age. Those to whom it was 
his first representation,—if that alien but expressive term be allow- 
able,—and whose fancy associated with the Prince of Wales the 
accomplishments of manner and enunciation, were disappointed.’ 

The Duke of York’s character suffers in these pages, in a like 
proportion. ‘A dead lord,’ said Gray, ‘ranks with commoners.’ 
A dead prince, we fear, must rank sometimes with very common 
commoners. The Duke was a good-natured man, but not superior 
to petty spites ; and his weakness had a reserve of obstinacy, which 
took a direction that might have been very unfortunate for these 
realms, had he come to the throne. He had a fancy for being a 
bigotted Anti-Catholic. Our author does justice to all parties, in 
the famous business of Mrs Clarke. The following passages from 
this portion of his book are amusing :— 

‘The adventures, vicissitudes, and fascinations of Mrs Clarke, 
had been for sometime the engrossing theme of conversation and 
curiosity. She was a person of obscure origin, who had deserted 
her husband, passed through the usual alternations of luxury and 
destitution, which marked the career of “ certain persons”—as Mr 
Wilberforce decorously expressed it,—ruining, by her prodigalities, 
those whom she fascinated by her charms, until she had passed the 
morning of her life, when it was her fortune to make the conquest 
of the Duke of York. The appearance of this modern Phryne at 
the bar of Parliament fully vindicated the interest which she had 
excited, and the renown which preceded her. 
under, the middle stature of her sex. Her figure and beauty were 
still scarcely impaired by age. But the secret of her sway lay 
chiefly in her exercised, if not accomplished, faculties and manner. 
Her obeisance, on presenting herself at the bar of the House, was 
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pronounced a chef-d’ceuvre of theatric grace. In the course of her 
examination, she sometimes discovered the pert effrontery of women 
of her class. But the ease, adroitness, and pleasantry of her re- 
plies, and her artful command at pleasure, of self-possession and 
emotion, soon obtained her personal as well as political partizans. 
When the freedom, point, or levity of her answers were checked 
with cries of “order,” and appeals to the dignity of the House by 
Mr Perceval and Mr Wilberforce, others encouraged and cheered 
her. “Who,” asked the Attorney-General, “ brought you that 
message ?”’—“ A particular friend of the Duke’s.”—* Who was 
he ?”—“ Mr Taylor, the shoe-maker of Bond street.”—(A laugh.) 
—“By whom did you send your desires to the Duke ?”—“ By my 
own pen.’’—* I mean who brought the letter ?’—%“ The same am- 
bassador.”—*‘ What ambassador ?”—“ Why the ambassador of 
Morocco.” This sally produced an explosion of merriment, and the 
Speaker threatened her with the displeasure of the House. 

‘The enquiry occupied the time of Parliament for seven weeks, 
and the secrets revealed will be regarded as among the most edify- 
ing monuments of the state of manners in England at the com- 
mencement of the 19th century. The sale of promotions by Mrs 
Clarke, not only in the army, but in the church, was proved unde- 
pa She had her known agents and her fixed scale of prices. 
Candidates for advancement in the army and in the church duly 
sent into ber their titles and testimonials. An aspirant to the 
mitre, placed in her hands the recommendation of an archbishop, 
and obtained, through her influence over the Duke of York, “the 
honour of Preaching before royalty’ at Weymouth. ‘‘ This gentle- 
man,” said one of the London newspapers, describing the effect of 
the sermon, “ certainly possesses that sweet charm, that celestial 
unction, which Christian oratory demands. He inveigled with 
peculiar energy against the savage philosophy of the French deists. 
His lips are touched with the live coal from the altar. The king was 
very attentive, and stood the whole time; the queen and princesses 
were melted into tears.” Unfortunately George III had a dislike 
to the Irish O’ in the preacher’s name, and Mrs Clarke failed to 
make him a bishop.’—P. 111. 


The ensuing is an anecdote, apparently of a very different sort, 
but not quite so in reality :— 


‘ There was a friendly contention between Lords Ellenborough 


and Erskine,—each claiming to the Chief-Justiceship, and yielding 


,to the other the higher honours of the Chancellorship. Lord 


Erskine’s personal vanity would have preferred the seals, precarious 


| 





as they were; but, with the consciousness that he was ignorant 


both of the principles and practice of equity, he trembled for his 


fame, and affected the modesty of concession. Lord Ellenborough, | 


with his characteristic frankness, cut the matter short, by saying, 


—P. 45. 

Sea history is accused of being surprisingly deficient in the super- 
natural. Its most romantic portions are undoubtedly those of its 
real life. The following is a specimen:—we have here a very 
ghastly, yet a real ship :— 

* The project,’ (that made to Pitt for blowing up the French 
flotilla) ‘ was equally hateful and ridiculous. No effect whatever 
appears to have been produced by the Catamarans; and twelve 
fire-ships exploded without any serious mischief, from the success 
with which the enemy’s vessels manceuvred to avoid them. The 
fire-ships were cutters or brigs, differing from the ordinary kind 
only in their giving no indication of what they were before their 
near approach. The first which bore down with full sails was never 


was a great soldier; and we think the Duke of Wellington might 
have retained enough sympathy with him to have borne in mind this 
gallant adventure, at a time when it might reasonably have done one 
soldier a service with another. : 

We think our author overrates the talents of Lord Wellesley, and 
undervalues those of Talleyrand; the former, perhaps, because he 
looks upon him with something of that personal fondness of recol- 
lection which mingles with his disapprobation of George 1V; the 
latter, because Talleyrand gave up the Emperor Napoleon. See 
pages 128 and 279. Did he ever read a masterly character of the 
Noble Lord’s eloquence, given by the late Mr Hazlitt in answer to 
a writer under the signature of Vetus? It is to be found in the 
collection of some political pieces by Mr Hazlitt, published under 
the title of Political Essays and Characters. If we are not mistaken, 
a silence of a very remarkable description followed upon the appear- 
ance of the answer, and (so to speak) has never since been broken, 
As to Talleyrand, whose ascendancy, under certain circumstances, 
our author thinks unaccountable, seeing that his political talents are 
not of ‘ the first order,’ we take the reverse to have been the fact; 
that is to say, compared with those of the heads he had to do with. 
We know not how high the political views of Talleyrand may be, 
in the most exalted sense of the word. Perhaps they are nothing ; 
perhaps they see what is inevitably coming for the world, and are 
glad of it. But compared with the soldiers and kings he had to 
* transact business with,? we have no doubt he is as much their 
superior as head is superior to hand, or brain to diadem. 


SE 


THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Kine’s Thearre.—L'Italiana in Algieri—La Prova d’'Un Opera Seria—Kenil- 
worth. 
Covent-GarveEN.—The Gamester—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Haymarket.—Widow Bewitched—Lord of the Manor—The Green-Eyed Mon- 
ster—Killing No Murder. 


Frencu Piays—Monpay. 
Dear Mr Tartvier,—It was announced, a few weeks since, 


| that M. Porter, after acting for a short time at the Adelphi Theatre, 
“ Why, Erskine, I know as little of equity as you do yourself.” ’— | 


would take his farewell of the stage; we are now told that he bids 


‘adieu to the English stage only. This has much the appearance of 


|atrick. If it be one, it has failed, as it deserved to do; for how- 


ever great the talents of this comedian, the houses are not such as 


| would evince a general appreciation of them. But it may be a little 


suspected by the French to be a death-ship without a soul on | : : ; i 
_ the second, entitled Le Juif, ou La Forét de Remival. I think it has 


board, until they perceived it advancing under a tremendous fire, 
without returning a single shot.’ 


The author, in his history of the Spanish campaign, has given an 
account of ‘ the remarkable combat of Redinha:’-— 


* Ney sustained, with the French rear-guard, for several hours, 
the shock of the mass of the British army, and then effected his 
retreat in the following manner, with safety and facility. Lord 
Wellington’s intention was to seize, Ney’s to pass, the defile of 
Redinha. Whilst the engagement still continued, Ney gave orders 
that the colours of each battalion should be conveyed and planted, 
under the care of an adjutant, on the other side of the ravine. The 
retreat was commenced by signal with the utmost rapidity, and the 
French troops suddenly disappeared from the eyes of the British, 
who as suddenly made for the brow of a hill, which would admit 
of plunging a destructive fire upon the retreating and encumbered 
French masses. Ney had provided against this movement: two 
battalions placed by him in ambuscade checked the British by a 
close and deadly fire, and effected their own retreat, whilst the 
battalions which had before retreated, were already re-formed un- 
der their respective colours, in order of battle. In this obscure 
but well-fought combat, Lord Wellington had the mortification to 
know that Ney had awed him into mistaken caution, by the stra- 
tegic skill and artful confidence with which he presented his inade- 


quate force, and the happy thought by which he effected his retreat. | 


fad the overwhelming mass of the British been directed against 


him, with quickness and vigour, he must, according to military | 


authorities, both French and English, have been crushed.’ 


Ney was a shallow politician, and not a very scrupulous moralist ; 
but like many shallow politicians and unscrupulous moralists, he 


caprice on the part of M. Potier himself, who is, I am told, one of 
those restless geniuses who are fond of coquetting with the world, 
and for ever taking their last leave, as if merely for the pleasure of 
returning to it; while the good, easy, innocent world allows itself 
to be cajoled, and is always ready to forgive them, because it has 
more interest in the exercise of their talents than in their steadiness 


of purpose. Of the three pieces performed on Monday night, I saw 


been performed in English, but at what theatre, or by what name, 
I cannot say; my memory being of that troublesome sort, that 
neither wholly loses or wholly retains what is given to its keeping. 
Some of your readers may recognize it by the plot, or rather the 
subject of the piece, justly termed anecdotique. A diligence is 
overturned near a village inn in the vicinity of the forest of Remi- 
val, which is infested by banditti. Though the hostess can ill lodge 
the passengers, they are compelied to remain till the vehicle is 
repaired ; and in the course of conversation a young lady, no less 
communicative than her neighbours, tells them that she is on her 
way to Orleans, to purchase the freedom of her lover, who, in a fit 
of despair at his mother’s determined opposition to their union, 
had enlisted in the army. The hostess turns out to be the mother, 


and finding the damsel unexpectedly in possession of 11,000 francs, 


| becomes very affectionate; while an old Jew, who expresses great 


interest for the young girl, counsels her not to talk so openly 
of her affairs in the presence of strangers. The lover, impatient 
| 


| to see his mistress, deserts from his regiment to pay her a visit, 


and while lingering about his mother’s door, in his way, is recog- 


nised by the former, who explains her errand, and the mother’s 


| consent, and by this sudden announcement, awakens him to a 


| sense of his own danger. He confesses the fact; the girl asks 
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‘counsel of the old Jew, who writes a letter to the Colonel, 
and the lover is sent to hide himself until the answer arrives. 
Meantime the robbers make their appearance among the party, 
and take possession of watches, reticules, &c. The Jew conceals 
himself under the table, but being at last discovered, affects to make 
common cause with the robbers, persuades them to return the 
trumpery booty they had taken, and tells them that the young lady 
is in possession of 11,000 francs, stipulating for 1,000 to himself, as 
a reward. The poor girl is thrown into despair, and the Jew, 
naturally mistrusted by his companions, walks about with a tran- 
quillity that seems to them the most consummate impudence. The 
mother becomes acquainted with the arrival and danger of her son, 
who is about to make the best of his way to Orleans, to throw 
himself at the feet of his Colonel, when the Jew steps out for some 
of the military, brought to the spot by the report of the robbery 
(a night being supposed to have intervened) and desires them to take 
the youth prisoner. While all unite in execrating the old Israelite’s 
treachery, his messenger returns with the answer to his letter, 
and brings the news that the robbers are taken. They are presently 
brought into the inn, and made to restore the girl’s money; when, 
one thousand francs being missing, they assert that it was the share 
of their comrade, the Jew; who is ordered to make restitution, and 
follow the robbers to prison. He very composedly returns the 
money ; the officer congratulates the lady upon having recovered 
all her property ; the old man says there is yet a trifle wanting. 
Being desired to explain, he says, that he alludes to the 200,000 
francs in his pocket, to save which he had discovered the 1 1,000— 
in the young lady’s possession ;—which he himself had sent her. 
He then produces the Colonel’s letter, which sets the lover at 
liberty; and it appears that he only gave him in charge, to prevent 
his leaving the village before this letter arrived. He announces 
himself as the friend of the young lady’s father, who died in Ame- 
rica, and is now as much esteemed and applauded as, before, he was | 
scouted and despised. M. Porier’s composed demeanour, through- | 
out all the unmerited obloquy cast on him, was admirable, and his | 
account of the death and last request of his friend, both touching | 
and natural; but in some parts, I did not think his representation 
of the Jew so good as M. La Porre’s, who acted it some seasons 

ago, at the English Opera-House. La Porte made natural good- | 
ness of heart the prominent feature of the character; M. Portier | 
gives it an air of thought. The latter represents a kind-hearted | 
man acting upon principle, and guided by reason; the former, a 

man strong in his good intentions, who acts upon impulse, and 

is guided altogether by his feelings. 














La Porte makes the heart 
predominate,—M. Portier, the head. M. La Porte, on the 
present occasion, acted the gargon of the village inn, in which 
he was very amusing. M. Pautin, who was the lover, did well | 
the little he had to do. Madame Bavp1y, in the repulsive character | 
of the mother, looked almost too cordial for a woman with only | 
a fraction of a heart, and that not very tender; and Mademoiselle | 
St AnGe so well pourtrayed the warm-hearted and affectionate girl, | 
intent upon restoring her lover to liberty and happiness, that one 
could only wish the Colonel there, to see how good an excuse the | 
young soldier had for running away. This lady nicely hits the 
mean between forwardness and prudery. Some lines, sung after 
the robbers were taken, were not inapplicable to late events; they 
were noticed by a few individuals, but did not excite general atten- 
tion. 
* Quel bien pour notre pays, 
Si l’on voulait mieux s’entendre, 
Et que l’on pit prendre 


Les grands comme les petits.’ 


P.S. By the bye, Mr Tatler, your printers have made me answer- 
able for errors not my own. In a letter published in your paper of 
Wednesday, May 15th, I said I knew of no English actor so natural 
as M.Potier. The name of La Porte has been substituted ; who, 
though aclever and amusing comedian, cannot in any justice be 
placed above Farren, Liston, &c. He holds, perhaps, the same 


professional rank with Harvey; certainly not higher. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Tuere can scarcely be two characters more dissimilar than those 
which M. Porter played in the first and second pieces performed 
on Wednesday evening; yet he was equally admirable in both. I 
must not say unrivalled, for, in Antoine, he has found a powerful rival 
in Farren. The piece has been played so repeatedly both in French 
and English, that most of your readers must be acquainted with it. 1 
will not, therefore, dwell upon it further than to say that M. Po- 
TIER’s representation of the old steward appeared to me one of the 
most perfect pieces of acting that I ever witnessed ; and that M. 
La Porre’s aged Viscount, in the last act, was infinitely more inte- 
resting than his young one in the first; he was so well dressed, 
wigged, and wrinkle-marked, that one feared to discover that the 
forty years interval, supposed between the last two acts, had 
actually passed over all our heads. His voice, too, was well ma- 
naged ;—he spoke, looked, and meved with all the feebleness of 
seventy, without the least exaggeration of his age, which still seemed 
almost youthful when compared with that of Antoine. When I last 
saw the piece, the old man, having at last relieved his mind of the 
weighty secret which had oppressed it for so many years, fell back, 
exhausted by exertion, and overpowered by his feelings, into the 
arms of Jules; which was a much better conclusion than his sud- 
den revival, and address to the audience, with which the piece ended 
on Wednesday. The audience warmly applauded the sentiments 
of the steward, muttered to himself, after listening to the complaint 
of one of his young masters, of the different treatment of himself 
and brother: it was not his fault that he came into the world last ; 
and, for my part, I cannot see why one child should be fed with 
ortolans, and another with dry bread !” 

The second piece, Le Tuilleur de Jean-Jaques, is excellent, and 
would, I think, succeed on the English stage. Rousseau’s tailor 
happens to bear his name, and endeavours to persuade himself, that, 
by some little frailty on his mother’s part, he might probably be 
related to the great man. He affects a great respect for philoso- 
phers in general, and for Rousseau in particular; carries his works 
about with him, which he is always reciting or humming; boasts of 
the friendship of his illustrious customer; and piques himself upon 
his likeness to him, both in mind and person,—as he himself ex- 
presses it,—‘ He is nearly of my size, and I am exactly of his.” A 
farmer-general who gives great suppers, ‘at which,’ he tells us, 
‘everybody laughs, makes interest with Afademviselle Clairon to 
invite Jean Jaques to dinner, that he may endeavour to persuade 
him to go to these suppers ; where he receives all the literati of the 
day. ‘ Voltaire,’ he says, ‘went once, only once,—he uever 
repeated his visit ;? and he particularly wishes to gain Rousseau, 
whose works he keeps in his library, ‘ handsomely bound and gilt, 
A friend of Mademoi- 
selle Clairon meets with the tailor, and contrives to deliver the 
lady’s letter of invitation to him instead of his brother philosopher. 
The invitation is accepted: the tailor is delighted with his good 
fortune; the farmer-general, with the great talents of the supposed 
philosopher; and all goes on smoothly, till the secret of his trade 


and will not suffer any one to touch them.’ 


| breaks forth, and the catastrophe follows accordingly. The dia- 


logue is lively, and the equivoque good. The audience were in 
ecstacies throughout the piece; and well they might. PorTrer was 
inimitable in the tailor,—grave himself, he kept the whole house 
laughing. The ludicrous contrast of some of his expressions with 
his profound veneration for philosophers, and the tranquillity of his 
self- importance,—perfectly unconscious of any mistake or impo- 
sition,—were truly irresistible. He makes no secret of his trade, 
and goes on to speak of the work he has on hand, one under press, 
some that have displeased M. St Lambert,—of the men of letters 
whom he has seen at the Hermitage, &c. &c. till the farmer- 
general, who misconceives the nature of all these works, is in 
rapture. The burly ignorance of the farmer-general is well hit off, 
and for once I liked M. Croup. I never before saw him to 
such advantage. The whole weight of the piece, however,— 
if so light a piece can be said to have any,—rests on M. Portier, 


who suffers no joke, or pun, or point of humour of any kind, to fall 








tothe ground. I should like to see him act Paul Pry. A French 
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translation of the piece would succeed, too. Crowds of English 
would go to see theif old favourite in a French dress, as they go to 
Primrose Hill, to look at St Paul’s Church. I mean no ill compli- 
ment to Liston. The Prys are a large family, but his Paul has 
hitherto been the only one, I believe, whose acquaintance has been 


generally courted. 








When the cholera visited China, it was remarked that it selected 
such as lived in filth and intemperance ; and that, on the contrary, persons 
of undaunted mind, with habits of cleanliness and moderation, were for the 
most part exempt from its attacks. 


Tue Jesuirs.—Madame de Pompadour, writing to the Arch- 
hishop of Paris, says,‘ As for your Jesuits, they must be left to the justice 
of the Parliament ; their society has been the plague of Kings and of the 
states which have suffered them. A man who kuows them well said, the 
other day, that they had done nothing good except bringing over the Peru- 
vian bark: it was therefore necessary to have the fever, in order to love 
them. 


New Pays 1x Otp Times.—New plays seem always to have 
attracted large audiences. Dekker, in his News from Heil, 1606, observes, 
© It was a comedy to see what a crowding, as if it had been at a new play, 
there was upon the Acherontic strand ;’ and one of the characters in Mas- 
singer’s Fine Companion, says, ‘ A new play, and a gentleman in a new 
snit, claim the same privilege; at their first presentment, their estimation 
is double.’ The behaviour of an audience on such an occasion is well 
described by Ben Jonson, the mirror of manners, in his Case is altered, 
acted at Blackfriars about 1599:—* But the sport (says Valentine, Act 2, 
sc.4) is ata new play, to observe the sway and variety of opinion that 

it. A man shall have such a confused mixture of judgment poured 
out in the throng there, as ridiculous as laughter itself. One says, he likes 
not the writing, another likes not the plot, another not the playing: and 
sometimes a fellow that comes not there past once in five years, at a Parlia- 
ment time or so, will be as deep mixed in censuring as the best, and swear 
by God's foot he would never stir a foot to see a hundred such as that is!’ 
The conduct of ‘ capricious gallants,’ on the production of a new play is 
thus subsequently noticed by the same character :—* They have taken such 
a habit of dislike in all things, that they will approve nothing, be it never so 
conceited or elaborate ; but sit dispersed, making faces and spitting, wag- 
ging their upright ears, and cry ‘ Filthy, filthy ! simply uttering their own 
condition, and using their wryed countenances, instead of a Vice, to turn 
the good aspects of all that sit near them from what they behold.’—Collier’s 
Annals of the Stage. 











THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A Play, in Three Acts, called 
THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 


The Overture and Music composed by J. Barnett. 

Duchess di Fontana, Mrs Lovell. Aurora di Cosenza, Miss Hughes. 
Zoranthe, Miss Horton. Rodriga, Mrs Daly. Nina, Miss Taylor. 

Theresa, Miss Phillips. Female Mask, Mrs Brown. 
Duke di Fontana, Mr Egerton. Count Cosenza, Mr Blanchard. 

Manfredi, Mr Warde. Valentine, Mr Wilson. Benedetto, Mr G. Bennett. 

Harry Fortescue, Mr Abbott. | Dermot O’Donovan, Mr Power. 
Gasparo, MrF. Matthews. Guiscard, Mr Irwin. 


In the course of the Evening, the popular Glee, ‘ We eee lead a merry Life,’ 
by eam May, Miller, and Herriff. 








To conclude with a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE., 
The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 
Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. Doppet, Mr Collett. 

Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 

Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Part 3.—The Palace of Schienbrunn (Vienna), May, I 809, 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 


To-morrow, Fazio; and Napoleon Buonaparte. 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
A Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
THE WIDOW BEWITCHED; OR, LOVE AT FAULT. 
[By Mr P. Farren.] 
The Principal Characters: Miss Sidney, 
Mr W. Farren, Mr Vining, Mr Webster, Mr Coveney. 
After which, the Comedy of 
THE WAY TO KEEP HIM. 
[By Mr Murpnry.} 
The Widow Belmour, by A e's ‘ Mrs my Mrs Faucit. 
in, Mrs Tayleure. Mignionet, Miss J. Scott. dy Constant, Mrs Ashton. 
eae ae Furnish, Mes Coveney- Maid, Miss Barnett. ; 
Sir Bashful Constant, Mr W. Farren. Lovemore, Mr Cooper. 
Sir Brilliant Fashion, Mr Vining. 
William, Mr W. Johnson. Sideboard, Mr Coveney. 
To which will be added, the Interlude of 
THE INTRIGUE. 
Ellen, Mrs Humby. ‘Tom, Mr Harley. 
Captain Rambleton, Mr Vining. Varnish, Mr Brindal. 
In the course of the piece Mrs Humby and Mr Harley will introduce 
the Duet of ‘ When a little Farm we keep.’ 
To conclude with the Parce of 
THE AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 
Laura, Miss Wells. Mrs Cheshire, Mrs Tayleure. 
Fringe, Mrs Coveney. Cowslip, Mrs Humby. 
Sir Felix Friendly, Mr Gattie. Compton, Mr Field. Eugene, Mr Newcombe. 
Chicane, Mr W. Johnson. Lingo, Mr Harley. John, Mr Coveney. 
Thomas, Mr Bishop. Stump, Mr V. Webster. Cudden, Mr Coates. 


‘To-morrow, The Road to Ruin; The Widow Bewitched; The Review; and 
Monsieur Tonson. 
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Blue Peter, with the Ballad of ‘ Black.Ev'd Susan,’ Mr Edwin. 


Rufo, Mr Evans. 
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FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie, par 
JEAN QUI PLEURE ET JEAN QUI RIT. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de MM. Severin et Brazier. 
Madame Lepiteux, Mme. Baudin. Madame Gilleret, Mile. St. Ange. 
Aurore, Mile. Jamain. 

Jean Lepiteux, M. Potier. 

leil, M. Guené Un Facteur, M. Arnand. 





Suivi de 
LE CENTENAIRE. 

Vaudeville Nouveau en Un Acte, de MM. THEALOn et Darrots. 
Madame Lerond, Mme. Baudin. Isabeau, Mlle. St. Ange. 
Philippe Gaillard, M. Potier. Jérome Gaillard, M. Preval. 
Pierre Gaillard, M. St. Aubert. Antoine Gaillard, M. Paulin. 
Ledru, M. Laporte. 

On Finira par 
MONS. DESCHALUMEAUX. 

Opera Bouffon, en Trois Actes, Paroles de M. ApGusre. 

Musique de Gaveau. 
Madame de Brillon, Mile. St. Ange. Madame de Villeroux, Mlle. Florvat. 
M. Deschalumeaux, M. Potier. Le Due de Villars, M. St. Aubert. 
M. de Bellemont, M. Paulin. M. Ducondray, M. Guenée. 
Lajeunesse, M. Laporte. Lafleur, M. Alfred. Le Suisse, M. Granville. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


The Comedy of 
THE BENEVOLENT JEW. 


(By Mr CumBertanp.] 
Eliza, Miss Scott. 
Mrs Goodison, Miss Nicol. 
Sir Stephen Bertram, Mr D. Pitt. 
Charles Ratcliffe, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Jabal, Mr Vale. Saunders, Mr Almar. Waiter, Mr Lee. 


After which, a Nautical Drama, entitled 


BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
(By Mr D. W. Jernovp.] 





Mrs Ratcliffe, Mrs Vale. Dorcas, Madame Simon. 


Frederick, Mr C. Hill. 


The Overture and Music selected from Dibdin’s Songs, arranged and adapted by 


Mr Blewitt. 
Black-Ey’d Susan, Miss Scott. Dolly Mayflower, Mrs Vale. 
Captain Crosstree, Mr Honner. Doggrass, Mr D. Pitt. 
Gnatbrain, Mr Vale. Lieutenant Pike, Mr Maitland. Raker, Mr Ransford. 
Hatchet, Mr Almar. Jacob Twig, Mr Rogers. 
h Quid, Mr Lee. 
William, (with a Parody on ‘ Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman,”) Mr C. Hill. 
Seaweed, Mr Asbury. 


A Double Hornpipe, by Mr C. Hill and Mademoiselle Rosier. 
To conclude with the Nautico-Domestic Drama, entitled 


THE ROVER’S BRIDE. 
{By Mr Avcmar.]} 
Act 1.—WInNTER. 
Alice Manners, Miss Scott. Bella Manners, Miss Somerville. 

Dame Bellerton, Miss Nicol. Nancy Blackberry, Miss Ellis. 
Lawrence Glennon, Mr D. Pitt. Miles Bellerton, Mr C. Hill. 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr Vale. Diedrick Van Voorn, Mr Honner. 

Bobby Blackberry, Mr Rogers. 

Between the First and Second Acts a lapse of Five Years is supposed to take place. 
Act 1l.—Sum™er. 

Alice Manners, Miss Scott. Bella, Miss Somerville. 

Mary Blackberry, Miss Rumens. Kitty Spiteful, Mrs Rogers. 

Captain Glennon, Mr D. Pitt. Rarbelot, Mr Almar. } 
Diedrick Van Voorn, Mr Honner. 
Culverdine and Avery, Mr Ransford and Mr Lee. Marmaduke Magog, Mr Vale. 
Bobby Blackberry, Mr Rogers. Bluff Laconic, Mr C. Hill. 
Master Marmaduke Magog, jun. Master Carberry. 


al 7 7 , r A 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
[By Mr Hatnes.} 
The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians—Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Lejeune. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, MrG. Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppell. 
Turks.—Omar El Azim, Mr E. Seguin. Almorrad, Mr Spencer. 

Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—Myra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 

The Concerted Music, by Mrs Garrick, Misses Brothers, Forster, Berresford, 
Messrs Willing, Barnett, Young, and Jones. 

The Dances by Miss Ward, &c. 

After which, a Comic Piece, in Two Acts, called 
FALSE AND CONSTANT. 

Constance, Mrs Waylett, who will sing her Popular Ballads, ‘ Away to the Moun- 
tain’s Brow,’ and ‘ Come dwell with me.’ 

Arabelle, Mrs Evans. Susan, Miss Andrews. 

Major Fitzcannon, Mr Hammerton. Mr Fairport, Mr Munroe. 

Harry Severton, Mr Marshall. Charles Trueman, Mr Spencer. Robert, Mr Davies. 
Mr Standish, Mr Porteus. And Sir Gerrge Darewell, Mr Green. 


To conclude with the Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 


MY FRIEND FROM TOWN; OR, THE ELECTION. 
{By Mr Lunn. 
Louisa, Miss Dix. Kitty, Miss Andrews. Margery, Miss Brothers. 
Mr Pindarus Pump, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Woodville, Mr Spencer. 
Alderman Progwell, Mr Munroe. Mr Addietsn, Mr Porteus. 
Ralph, Mr Davies. Chevy, MrG. Lejeune. Jacet, Mr G. Smith. 
Sir Omnibus Dabble, Mr Green. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.—Mazeppa——Rope Dancers 
—Ducrow’s Scenes in the Circle—The Battle of 
Waterloo. 

Sab.er’s Wetis.—Canonbury Tower—English Paga- 
nini—The Devil at Dunmow. 

Tueatre Sans Souct, Leicester Souare.—The Faith- 
ful Irishman—Jocko—Roland for an Oliver. 


Royat Pavition Tueatre.— The Youthful Days of 
William the Fourth—And other Entertainments. 


VauxHALL Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 











10m Communications for the Editor are to be addressed) ; sold at Esers’s Library, 
Corner of Bow street ; TuRNOUR, 


and W.REYNELL, at the Printing Ofice, 4 Broad street, Golden square. 
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